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excellence, not only in knowledge, in letters, and in the fine arts, but 
of the most exalted civic virtue." (P. 96.) 

This is the usual, almost general conclusion of anthropological in- 
quiries in all countries, where they are conducted in a free manner 
and are not restricted by the requirements of any hypothetical or 
systematic notions, and where they are sufficiently thorough and com- 
plete to be deserving of confidence. 

The fine well-executed Tables afford figures of the heads of the 
Venus de' Medici and the Farnese Hercules, as representatives of the 
two types of the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic Greeks. These 
are followed by a large series of crania of ancient and modern Greeks, 
so as to present a tolerably complete iconography of Greek skulls. 

We cannot part with Dr. Nicolucci's Anthropology of Greece without 
expressing an earnest desire that we may again meet with fresh contri- 
butions from his vigorous and accomplished pen, in furtherance of the 
great problem the solution of which he has proposed to himself. 

J. B. D. 



KNOX ON THE CELTIC RACE. 



Whether we turn our eyes to the Continent, to Ireland, or America, 
the present threatening attitude of the Celtic races gives a special 
significance to the views enunciated by the late eminent anthropolo- 
gist, whose name we have placed at the head of the article. Although 
Knox perhaps generalised too much, and allowed his great partiality 
for epigram and satire, to hurry him beyond the sobriety which apper- 
tains to science, into real or apparent inconsistences, we believe that 
his views are, on the whole, sound. He certainly had the merit of 
placing those views honestly and openly before the reader, often with- 
out the slightest mental reservation ; and, so far, he has set a good 
example to scientific men. Even when we dispute his conclusions, 
when we question the good taste of the frequent political allusions in 
which he indulged, we cannot help admiring his moral courage. He 
apparently takes for his motto the pithy saying of Voltaire : " Un des 
plus grands malheurs des honnetes gens, c'est qu'ils sont des laches." 
He undoubtedly thoroughly weighed and appreciated the salient cha- 
racteristics of the various races, and depicts them with a fidelity and 
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minuteness which showed the task to be a labour of love ; and none 
more so than the fine race of whose character we give the following 
brilliant synopsis. 

Whether the Celtic race be represented by Frenchman, Irishman, 
Scottish Highlander, or Welshman, it is precisely the same. Civili- 
sation and education may modify ; religious formula is the result of 
race; morals, actions, feelings, etc., flow surely from physical structure, 
which never varies. Why should it vary? Behold the Celtic race long- 
before the Roman conquest, overflowing its barriers, crossing the Alps, 
and making settlements in Northern Italy (Gallia Cisalpina), sacking 
Eome, invading Greece, and plundering Delphi. War, plunder, blood- 
shed, violence, in which the race delights, was their object. From 
Brennus to Napoleon the Celtic war-cry was, and is, "To the Alps — to 
the Rhine". This has been continuous for nearly four thousand years ; 
war being the apparent chief aim to which the Celt is born. Herein is 
the forte of his physical and moral character : in stature and weight as 
a race, inferior to the Saxon ; limbs muscular and vigorous ; torso and 
arms seldom attaining any very large development ; hence extreme 
rarity of athlete ; hands broad, fingers square at the points ; step 
elastic and springy ; and surpassing in muscular energy and rapidity 
of action all European races. Weight for weight, age for age, stature 
for stature — the strongest of men. His natural weapon is the sword. 
Jealous on the point of honour : possessing extreme self-respect ; ad- 
mitting of no practical jokes ; an admirer of beauty of colour and of 
form ; a liberal patron of the fine arts. Inventive, imaginative, and 
fond of literature. His taste is excellent, though inferior to the 
Italian and the Slavonian and Peninsular races. His musical ear is 
tolerably good; in literature and science he follows method and order, 
and uniformly acts upon a principle ; but in ordinary affairs of life, 
order, economy, and cleanliness are despised by him ; he gives no 
thought to the morrow ; holding unremitting, steady labour in con- 
tempt. He is irascible, warm-hearted, brave, full of deep sympa- 
thies, a dreamer on the past, but uncertain and treacherous. {Races of 
Men, pp. 318, 319, 320.) 

The Celts are still in war the dominant race of the earth. Twice 
they saved Europe and the Saxon race from overwhelming destruction 
by defeating Attila and the Saracens. The Celtic race may be once 
more called on to decide by the sword the oft-renewed contest ; shall 
brute force represented by the East, by Moscow, succeed in extinguish- 
ing the political influence of Celtic and Saxon races in Europe. De- 
spisers of the peaceful arts, labour, order, and the law, it is fortunate 
for mankind that the Celtic race is, like the Saxon, broken up into 
fragments. The leading clan is the Gallic Celt. Next in numbers is the 
Hibernian Celts; then, the C'imbric, or Welsh; lastly, the Caledonian. 
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In Canada are the Habitant, Celtic to the core, as when they first left 
France. In the Free States of North America the Hibernian and 
Scoto-Celt abound. Change of government, change of climate, has 
not altered them. Children of the mist, even in the clear and broad 
sunshine of day they dream of the past — Nature's antiquaries; anti- 
cipating the darkening future which they cannot, if they would, scan, 
by the banks of the noble Shannon, or listening to the wild roar of 
the ocean surf as it breaks on the Gizna Briggs, washing the Morach- 
more, or listlessly wandering by the dark and stormy coast of Dornoch, 
with gaunt famine behind them, no hopes of to-morrow, and cast 
loose from the miserable patch he held from his ancestry, the dreamy 
Celt, the seer of second sight, still clinging to the past, exclaims on 
quitting the horrid land of his birth, " We'll may be return to 
Lochaber no more". (Pp. 522-23.) 

Why docs the wretched man cling to the filthy hovel and the scanty 
patch of ground 1 Chroniclers of events, like Macaulay, blame his re- 
ligion as being the cause ; but it is natural to his race. The Celt 
clings with pertinacity to his patch of ground, because he has no self- 
confidence, no innate courage to meet the forest or the desert ; with- 
out a leader he feels he is lost. He is entirely wanting in those quali- 
ties of enterprise and self-reliance which make the Saxon far excellence 
the coloniser of the globe. The Saxon goes abroad, settles, throws off 
his allegiance to his native country, and sets up for himself. He kills 
or drives into the interior the native races, makes a pretence of con- 
verting and civilising them by means of the Bible and cannon-balls, 
rum and religion, and then coolly adopts the name of the land which 
is the scene of his exploits. The Celt likes to live in a town or ham- 
let ; while the Saxon builds a house as far as possible from his neigh- 
bour. With the Saxon, all is order, wealth, comfort ; with the Celt, 
disorder, riot, destruction, waste. How tender are the feelings of the 
Celtic woman — how soft and gentle is her nature ! Her tears flow at 
every tale of distress ; but her children are in rags. (Pp. 323-24.) 

This view appears to be supported by the graphic portraiture of the 
Caledonian Celt in the novels of Sir Walter Scott. Although not an 
anthropologist by name, the great novelist has traced with a masterly 
hand, racial portraits which are invaluable to the student of anthro- 
pological science. The French said of him that he wrote "novels like 
history, and history like novels. "* We need not, therefore, be sur- 

* To those who may think it beneath the dignity of anthropology to study 
that science in works of fiction, we may plead the example of Mr. David 
Mackintosh, who observes, in a note to his *' Comparative Anthropology of 
England and Wales," (Anthrop. Review, Jan. 1866), "Of this I was assured 
some years ago, by the very eminent, though not professed anthropologist, 
Sir E. B. Lytton, several of whose novels might justly be styled studies in 
anthropology." 
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prised if such a profound observer of human nature should have 
keenly perceived and faithfully delineated those marked contrasts 
which separate the highland from the lowland Scotch. 

" To me," Knox has observed, " the Caledonian Celt of Scotland 
appears a race as distinct from the lowland Saxon of the same country 
as any two races can possibly be ; as negro from American, Hottentot 
from Caffre, Esquimaux from Saxon." Yet the great lexicographer 
travelled to the Hebrides without perceiving that he had come into 
contact with a distinct race. Dr. Johnson was not much of an an- 
thropologist. His knowledge of philology might, however, have sug- 
gested the important distinction between Celt and Saxon. Philolo- 
gists are generally keen observers of racial characteristics beyond their 
own province of words. Possibly the literary colossus, like a good 
many of the present clay, judged it prudent to say as little as possible 
about those awkward racial distinctions which neither theologians nor 
statesmen, no, not even an Act of Parliament can remove. The 
policy of the day seems to be to go on never minding, ignoring all un- 
pleasant questions, a beautiful illustration of "masterly inaction." 
"Let us rest and be thankful." But suppose the belligerent instincts of 
certain races will not permit us to rest ! How thoroughly is the charac- 
ter of the Caledonian Celt embodied in these words — the last dying- 
charge of Ranald of the mist to his youthful grandson ! (Legend of 
Montrose). Like the expiring David, Ranald has bequeathed to his 
relative a legacy of bloodshed : — 

" Now depart, beloved son of my best beloved ! I shall never 
more see thy face, nor hear the light sound of thy footstep ; j'et 
tany an instant and hear my last charge. Remember the fate 
of our race, and quit not the ancient manners of the Children of 
the Mist. We are now a straggling handful, driven from every vale 
by the sword of every clan, who rule in the possessions where their 
forefathers hewed the wood and drew the water for ours. But in the 
thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of the mountain, Kenneth, 
son of Eracht, keep thou unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as 
a birthright. Barter it not, neither for the rich garment, nor for the 
stone roof, nor for the covered board, nor for the couch of down — on 
the rock or in the valley, in abundance or in famine — in the leafy 
summer, and in the days of the iron winter — Son of the Mist ! be free 
as thy forefathers. Own no lord — receive no law — take no hire — give 
no stipend — build no hut — enclose no pasture — sow no grain; let the 
deer of the mountain be thy flocks and herds — if these fail thee, prey 
upon the goods of our oppressors — of the Saxons, and of such Gael as are 
Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks more than honour 
and freedom. Remember those who have done kindness to our race, and 
pay their services with thy blood, should the hour require it. If a 
Mac Ian shall come to thee with the head of the king's son in his 
hand, shelter him, though the avenging army of the father were be- 
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hind him ; for in Glencoe and Ardnamurchan we have dwelt in peace 
hi the years that have gone by. The sons of Diarmid — the race of 
Darlinvarach — the riders of Menteith — my curse on thy head, Child 
of the Mist, if thou spare one of those names when the time shall 
offer for cutting them off ! Once more, begone ! shake the dust from 
thy feet against the habitations of men, whether bonded together for 
peace or for war. Farewell, beloved ! and mayst thou die like thy 
forefathers, ere infirmity, disease, or age shall break thy spirit. 
Begone ! — begone ! — live free — requite kindness — avenge the injuries 
of thy race !" 

The young savage stooped and kissed the brow of his dying 
parent; but accustomed from infancy to suppress every exterior sign 
of emotion, parted without tear or adieu, etc. To the advice of 
Major Dalgetty (the inimitable representative of the lowland Scotch- 
man, canny and cautious, the very antipodes to Celtic Ronald in 
everything but courage), that he should endeavour to make a Chris- 
tian end, the dying man only answers by the following apostrophe : 
" Spirit of the Mist ! called by our race our father and our preserver 
— receive into thy tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is over, him 
whom in life thou hast so often sheltered." Major Dalgetty shrewdly 
opines that his friend Ranald is in his heart little better than a 
heathen. To die breathing slaughter and revenge against one's 
enemies is certainly not the death of a Christian. A curious coinci- 
dence, also illustrative of race, may be found in the closing moments 
of a celebrated Irishman — Grattan, if the anecdote be true, that al- 
most his last words to his son were — " Be always ready with the pistol. ' 

These contrasts of racial character between Lowland and Highland 
Scottishmen abound in Sir Walter Scott's novels. Where, for example, 
could a greater contrast in character be found than in Rob Roy and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Dougal and Andrew Fairservice t Yet nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand English persons believe that all 
four representatives of Scottish character belong to one race. Did 
space permit, we could cite many illustrations of clearly-defined con- 
trasts between the two races, which might be interesting to the 
anthropologist. Yet the bulk of the English to this day have not 
learned that there are two races in Scotland. All the natives of the 
country beyond the Tweed are classed together as Scotch. Mr. 
Bright, in his recent speech at Birmingham, utterly ignores any dis- 
tinction between Celt and Saxon. He said : — " Scotland is a nation, 
and I think, on the whole, more national than the Irish ; but Scotland 
is a member of a greater nation with which she is content. Well, 
Ireland is also a nation. I want to know why we cannot make 
Ireland also content to be a portion of a greater nation, and to take 
her share in that greater renown which attaches to a greater power?" 
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In these words Mr. Bright utterly ignores the fact that in Ireland the 
great majority of the population is Celtic, while the Celtic inhabitants 
of the Scottish Highlands are now reduced to about 150,000. Knox 
has remarked that, " An English clergyman, an Oxonian, a gentleman 
and a scholar, remarked to him, ' So, then it does really appear that 
there are two distinct races of men in Scotland ! ' He had just made 
this notable discoveiy in the columns of the Times. The journalist 
had also just discovered the fact, and had actually had the courage to 
infer, that there might also be two races in Ireland ! A reporter had 
been sent to Ireland to verify this astounding fact. Profound 
observer ! Why did he pass St. Giles's, Marylebone, AVhitechapel V 
It was then actually conceded that there ivere two races in Scotland. 
But like Moliere's Medecin malgre lui, we can say, " Nous avons change 
tout cela." Knox continues : — " True to his trade, the editor, within 
a year, throws this fact, and all its consequences, overboard ; describes 
the Celtic rebellion of Scotland as a national rebellion of Scotland 
against England ; knowing, at the same time, that there was scarcely 
a Scottish man, properly speaking, in the Stuart army."* Even 
those who, in their slavery to ignorance and prejudice, sneer at the 
bare mention of the word Anthropology, are unable to deny the sig- 
nificance of historical facts which attest the warlike power of the Celtic 
race and their strong attachment to a principle. Our sovereigns, 
though in prosperity sharing in the English prejudice which could see 
only the faults and failings and none of the good qualities of the 
Scoto and Hibernian Celts, have in the hour of adversity acknow- 
ledged those good qualities and turned them to account. James II, 
deposed and exiled from England, was glad enough to uppeal to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the Irish nation, and had he not retreated at 
the battle of the Boyne, and fled back to France, the loyal Irish 
would, in all probability, have replaced him on the throne. Again, 
in 1715 and 1745, the rebellion of the Highland clans showed the 
warlike nature of the Scoto-Celt. On the latter occasion, the High- 
landers, led by Prince Charles Edward, advanced into England as far 
as Derby. It is said that George II at one time meditated abandon- 
ing his throne and flying to the continent. Had this event taken 
place, the Catholic adherents of the Stuarts would have crowded to 
the standard of the Pretender. The dynasty, Government, and 
religion of Great Britain might have been again changed, the old 
faith restored, and the Bitualists might now be able to say with the 
frozen-out gardeners, " We've got no work to do !" " The Caledonian 
Celtic race," writes Knox, "not Scotland, fell at Culloden, nevermore 
to rise ; the Boyne was the Waterloo of Celtic Ireland." 

* Introduction, p. 15, Races of Men. 
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Let us return to our author's chapter on the Celtic character. 
" The Celtic race j>resents the two extremes of what is called civilised 
man ; in Paris we find the one, in Ireland, at Skibbereen and Deny 
nane, the other." Bishop Berkeley, in his Querist, 1735, speaks of 
" our Irish natives " as having fallen into a cynical content in dirt 
and beggary, which they possess to a degree beyond any other people 
in Christendom. It is he who asks, on his return from America, 
" Whether our old native Irish are yet civilised, and whether their 
habitations and furniture are not more sordid than those of the 
savage Americans."'"' " Civilised man cannot sink lower than at 
Derrynane, but civilised man may perhaps soar higher even than in 
Paris ; however, of this I am not quite sure. Beer-drinking, smoky 
London, with its vaults and gin-shops, its Vauxhalls and Cremornes, 
its single gay street, and splash of a short season, cannot be compared 
with Paris." We should think not, and can sympathise with the 
complacent affectation of superiority with which the Gaul, escaped 
from " Perfidious Albion," points out Paris to the stranger with the 
formula : " Monsieur, voila le centre de la civilisation." " As a race, the 
Celt has no literature, nor any printed books in his original language. 
Celtic Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, are in profound ignorance. There 
never was any Celtic language, nor science, nor arts ; these the modern 
French Celt has borrowed from the Roman and the Greek" (pp. 324-25). 

In his speech already referred to, Mr. Bright said, still carefully 
ignoring all racial distinctions : — " They are in Ireland really the same 
people as ourselves.t We all speak the same language, we read the 

* Mr. Peter Fox On the History of the English Colony in Ireland. 

t The same people as ourselves ! How astonishing then that the Irish 
will not accept peaceably the laws, government, and constitution which 
satisfy the English ! That they have been for seven hundred years attempt- 
ing to throw off the Saxon yoke ! That the antipathy between the lower 
orders of Irish and English is proverbial — a matter of common observation. 
How long will politicians continue to sing the same song, " Oh no, we never 
mention race" ? But if the views of an anthropologist like Knox be unpalat- 
able, let us take this plain summary of facts from the new work of Mr. Mill, 
who, so far as we know, utterly ignores the fundamental cause of all the 
trouble, distinction of race. He thus describes the surprise of Fenianisni-- 
" Repressed by force in Ireland itself, the rebellion visits us in our own homes, 
scattering death among those who have given no pro vocation but that of being 
English-born. So deadly is the hatred, that it will run all risks merely to do 
us harm, with little or no prospect of any consequent good to itself. Our rulers 
are helpless to deal with the new outburst of enmity, because they are un- 
able to see that anything on their part has given cause for it. They are 
brought face to face with a spirit which will as little tolerate what we think 
our good government as our bad, and they have not been trained to manage 
problems of that difficulty. But although their statesmanship is at present 
at fault, their conscience is at ease, because the rebellion, they think, is not 
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same hooks, and the Irish write a great deal of literature which we 
read in England." An ignorant person listening to this would natu- 
rally conclude that the Irish never had a language of their own, which 
they still use among themselves, while speaking English to the 
stranger. But the fact of the prevalence of the English language 
cannot remove the distinction of race. A Frenchman does not become 
an Englishman because he learns our language. If our American 
cousins, men of our own race, who have not had already an independent 
political existence for one hundred years, be so changed in spite of the 
common ties of language, religion, laws, institutions, literature, etc., 
that we call them another nation, and even try to consider them a 
distinct race, what is the worth of the argument that the Irish speak 
the English language ? How does that fact affect race 1 

Knox notices the superiority of the French in literature, science, 
and the fine arts. The qualities of race which make them cling 
together in clans in a barbarous condition, is illustrated in the civi- 
lised state by centralisation, a paternal government, a marvellous 
power of acting in unison and combination, producing results which 
seem utterly impossible in England. " Their academy has no equal 
anywhere. They build the best ships but cannot man them : they 
are no sailors. In taste they can never sink to the low level of the 
Saxon race, whom it is almost impossible to maintain at even a respect- 
able standard." Hence, our fruitless efforts to form a national system 
of education, to found literary and philosophical societies, etc., such 
institutions displaying in their constitution the besetting evil tendency 
of the Saxon mind — division, disunion, jobs.'"" " All over the world the 
Celtic race is, properly speaking, Catholic, even when not Roman ; for 
instance, France is thoroughly Roman Catholic ; so is Ireland and 
Canada ; in Wales and in Caledonia they still hold their ground. 
The Reformed Celts have never joined the Churches 'as by law 
established.' The Saxon accepts his religion from the lawyers ; the 
Celt will not. The Welsh and Caledonian Celt are strictly evan- 
gelical." The following statement does not seem to us strictly true : 
— "The horrible degradation of the Celtic population of Ireland may 

one of grievance or suffering ; it is a rebellion for an idea — the idea of 
nationality. Alas for the self-complacent ignorance of irresponsible rulers, 
be they rnonarchs, classes, or nations. If there is anj'thing sadder than the 
calamity itself, it is the unmistakable sincerity and good faith with which 
numbers of Englishmen confess themselves incapable of comprehending it." 
* Absit omen, as regards the future of the Anthropological Society. Shall 
we endeavour to leaven the Saxon by a strong infusion of the Celtic element ? 
Or shall we, by a noble emulation of our Celtic anthropological brethren 
across the channel, prove that exception may ba taken in this instance to 
Knox's generalisations ? 
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perhaps be best judged of by this one fact : that they are not aware of 
the existence of forty millions of the same race within two days' sail of 
their shores. Ignorance is a dreadful thing!" (pp. 326-328). The 
French expeditions dispatched to Ireland during the insurrection in 
1796 and 1798 ; recent organisations and political agitations directed 
by Irishmen in France ; the number of Irishmen of family who have 
taken service in the French armies, are all indications of mutual 
sympathy founded on the perception of unity of race. 

The great revolution and the periodical political convulsions of 
France, the frequency of which caused a witty German (Heine, we 
think) never to go abroad without leaving directions where he was to 
be found, in case they sent to offer him the crown of France, are 
ascribed by Knox mainly to the land-question, consequent on the 
erroneous nature of the Celtic mind in respect of true liberty, freedom, 
equality, etc. He contrasts the Saxon ideas on this head with those 
of the Celt : — " From time immemorial the land belonged to the chief ; 
the clan was entitled to live on it, it is true, but it did not in any way 
belong to them. By degrees nearly all the soil of France came into the 
possession of the crown and court, the clergy and the high aristocracy. 
A nation without land became, of course, a nation of slaves. Then 
burst forth that mighty revolution which shook the world, whose 
effects must endure for ever. Court, clergy, and gentry were swept 
into the ocean. But did the Celt thereby put the land-question on a 
right footing ] Not in the least. He created merely another class of 
landed proprietors — an immense body of men of matchless ignorance 
and indolence, mostly sunk in hopeless poverty. He abolished the 
law of primogeniture, it is true, but he had not the soul to rise up to 
the principle of abstract justice. Restore the land to the community ! 
Put it up for sale to the highest bidder ! Divide the amount raised 
amongst your heirs ! You have no more right to appropriate this 
piece of land to your family than had the ancient noblesse of France ! 
But you have no individual self-reliance, and so you divide and sub- 
divide the patch of land left you by your forefathers, until your con- 
dition becomes scarcely superior to the hog who shares it with you. 
To sell the land ; to divide the proceeds amongst the family ; to accept 
of your share, and plunge boldly into the great game of life, is a step 
you dare not take. You are not deficient in courage ; no braver race 
exists on the earth ; but you have no industry, no self-reliance, no 
confidence in your individual exertions " (pp. 329, 330). 

Knox is distinctly of opinion that the Saxon is the only race which 
understands constitutional freedom, consequently the only race which 
can establish democratic institutions. These he considers totally an- 
tagonistic to the genius of the Celt. 
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" Four times within the memory of man has the Celtic race of man 
in France acquired their absolute freedom. Four times they have 
betrayed the hopes of mankind. No trust can any longer be placed 
in them. Look at the Celtic man in Canada, Wales, Scotland, United 
States, Paris — it is always the same ; he does not know the meaning 
of rational liberty. Look at Paris. After a revolution the most com- 
plete, the most successful, the most daring the world ever beheld ; 
the dynasties of Europe from St. James's to Moscow struck dumb ; 
aware of their extreme danger but afraid to move ; the very Times 
itself shrinking into nothing with alarm and fear. Now visit Paris ! 
A fortified camp, espionage, police, gensdarmes, passports, all in full 
force : the reign of Napoleon was a farce to this terrible mockery." 
(P. 373.) 

Modem theories of miscegenation as applied to the white man and 
the negro would have roused the indignation of Knox, who always 
denies the amalgamation of the white races which occupy Europe 
He said : — 

" Seven hundred years of absolute possession has not advanced by 
a single step the amalgamation of the Irish Celt with the Saxon Eng- 
lish : the Cymbri of Wales remain as they were ; the Caledonian still 
lingers in diminished numbers but unaltered, on the wild shores of 
his lochs and friths, scraping a miserable subsistence from the narrow 
patch of soil left him by the stern climate of his native land. Trans- 
plant him to another climate, a brighter sky, a greater field, free 
from the trammels of artificial life, the harnessed routine of European 
civilisation, carry him to Canada, he is still the same; mysterious fact. 
I beseech you, you great essayists, Utopians, universalists, and shrewd 
fatalist statesmen, to explain the facts if you can ; if not why not admit 
them to exist. The habitans, le Bas Canadian is a being of the age of 
Louis Quatorze, seignories, monkeries, Jesuits, grand domains, idleness, 
indolence, slavery : a mental slavery, the most dreadful of all human 
conditions. See him cling to the banks of rivers, fearing to plunge 
into the forest ; without self-reliance ; without self-confidence. If you 
seek an explanation, go back to France, go back to Ireland, and you 
will find it there ; it is the race. Even in the United States, where if 
a man remain a slave in mind it is his own fault, the Celt is distinct 
from the Saxon to this day." (P. 18, Introduction.) 

Knox laughed at the idea of climate, institutions, government, etc., 
altering the race. He jjointed out that the independent institutions 
of various races are an effect not a cause. Few, we think, will dispute 
that as races were in existence before human institutions, it is the 
race which determines the institutions. He says " Pace is every- 
thing. Seignories and monkeries, nunneries and feudality, do not form, 
neither do they modify, the character of any people ; they are an effect 
not a cause, let chroniclers (Macaulay) say what they will. They indi- 
cate the character of a race — they do not form that character." (P. 
131.) He makes merry with the theory of Hippocrates, endorsed by 
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Buffon and recently by others, that climate has produced the va- 
rious racial distinctions. He denies that external circumstances, nature 
of the soil, locality, etc., or that peculiar customs, such as mechanical 
pressure applied to the head in infancy, can produce permanent distinc- 
tions in type. Referring to the gossip of Herodotus about the cause of 
the Egyptian hard skulls and the Persian soft skulls, he thinks 
" Herodotus must have studied medicine ; he gives a reason in such a 
pleasant off-hand way for all natural phenomena." He also ob- 
serves that in America " the races darken as we approach the poles ; 
the eternal snows, which ought to have whitened them, according to 
the theorists from Hippocrates to Barton Smith, have failed to bleach 
them." Advocates of the climatic theory of colour say that intense 
cold darkens as well as great heat. 

" Climate," again remarked Knox, and we cordially agree with him, 
"has no influence in permanently altering the varieties of the races of 
men ; destroy them it may and does, but it cannot convert them into 
any other race ; nor can this be done even by act of parliament, which 
to a thorough-going Englishman, with all his amusing nationalities, 
will appear as something amazing. It has been tried in Wales, in Ire- 
land, in Caledonia — and failed. Explain it, ye Utopians, as you choose ; 
I merely mention the fact. When I lectured at Liverpool, a gentleman 
of the name of Martineau put forth a discourse, in which he maintained 
that we had forced Saxon laws upon the Irish too hurriedly ; that we 
had not given them time enough to become good Saxons, into which 
they would be metamorphosed at last. In what time, Mr. Martineau, 
do you expect this notable change f The experiment has been going 
on already for seven hundred years. I will concede you seven times 
seven hundred more, but this will not alter the Celt ; neither will it 
change the Saxon." (P. 53.) 

From this we may see that Mr. Bright, when he says " they are 
in Ireland really the same people as ourselves", differs tolo coslo from 
Dr. Knox. One or the other must be wrong, and, to our mind, Dr. 
Knox was the greater anthropologist. As Ave have contrasted the an- 
thropological ideas of the politician and the man of science, the follow- 
ing statements of Knox are (l2)ropos. Applying ms racial views to 
the actual condition of Ireland, he thought that, — 

" Under a bold military leader they might have driven out the Norman 
rule and recovered their freedom, for the English are quite aware that 
Ireland is not a colony, but merely a country held by force of arms, like 
India; a country inhabited by another race. They are aware, too, that 
in point of fact it is merely a fief of the reigning dynasty and a few of 
the noblesse ; they would not, for them, support a long and unprofitable, 
war ; so that Celtic Ireland might have recovered her nationality by 
a single well-fought action. But she would not have recovered her 
liberty. Rome was there, and O'Connell, and a thousand influential 
haters of true liberty. Allowing, which was probable enough, that, 
vol. vi. — NO. xxi. o 
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carrying out the destinies of their race, after driving the Norman op- 
pressor from their soil, young Ireland had risen, and, imitating their 
brethren in France, had pushed at the point of the bayonet from out 
the soil of Ireland, the abhoi'red demagogue and his fiend-like church ; 
still, as a Celtic race, they must either have fallen into the hands of a 
military leader, or relapsed into a state of barbarism similar to the 
Caledonian Celt prior to 1745."* (P. 375.) 

In the following passage he advances his views of antiquity of race 
to extremes : — - 

" The really momentous question for England, as a nation, is the 
presence of three sections of the Celtic race still on her soil : the 
Caledonian, or Gael ; the Cymbri, or Welsh ; and the Irish, or Erse ; 
and how to dispose of them. The Caledonian Celt touches the end of 
his career : they are reduced to about 150,000 ; the Welsh Celts are 
not troublesome, but might easily become so ; the Irish Celt is the 
most to be dreaded. It was natural for an amiable man of a vigorous 
understanding, great energy and courage (I allude to Mr. John 
Bright)t to ascribe Irish misery to the misrule of her race, and to 
trace this misrule not to the Irish people, but to the imbecile, trea- 
cherous, and disastrous government of her Norman dynasty and Nor- 
man nobility ; of a corporate body of foreigners, who would still fain 
look on England as theirs by right of conquest, and on the soil of Ire- 
land as a mere hunting-ground for the recreation and profit of the 
mighty barons. But Mr. Bright is, in the main, in error. The Nor- 
man government of England has, it is true, done its best and its 
woi-st in Ireland. If you wish to see what such a dynasty can do, go 
to Ireland ; still, the source of all evil lies in the race — the Celtic race 
of Ireland. There is no getting over historical facts. Look at Wales ; 
look at Caledonia ; it is ever the same. The race must be forced from 
the soil ; by fair means, if possible; still they must leave. England's 
safety requires it. I speak not of the justice of the cause ; nations 
must ever act as Machiavelli advised ; look to yourself. The Orange 
Club of Ireland is a Saxon confederation for the clearing the land of 
all Papists and Jacobites : this means Celts. If left to themselves, 

* Theso views of Knox are supported by the following extract from Mr. 
Mill's work, England and Ireland, just published : — " An age when delegates 
of working men meet in- European Congresses to concert united action for 
the interests of labour is not one in which labourers will cut down labourers 
at other people's bidding. The time is come when the democracy of one 
country will join hands with the democracy of another rather than back their 
own ruling authorities in putting it down. I shall not believe until I see it 
proved that the English and Scotch people are capable of the folly and 
wickedness of carrying fire and sword over Ireland in order that their rulers 
may govern contrary to the will of the Irish people." 

t In the Essay on Africa, Dr. Knox writes of Mr. Bright, as " the most 
distinguished orator of the day." We draw attention to this as proof that 
the difference between the views of the late celebrated anthropologist and 
those of Mr. Bright on " the Irish question," are not political, but scientific. 
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they would clear them out, as Cromwell proposed, by the sword ; it 
would not require six weeks to accomplish the work. But the En- 
cumbered Estates Relief Bill will do it better." (Pp. 378, 379.) 

Knox appeared to let his pen run away with him here. Why should 
we despair of the union of morality and expediency in the affairs of 
nations as in individuals 1 Independently of the utter immorality of 
the course he recommended trying to solve the Irish difficulty, the 
following paragraph shows it to be impolitic on the lower ground of 
expediency, and forms a remarkable instance of the inconsistency, if 
not self-contradiction, into which Knox was sometimes led by his love 
of paradox. 

" Then will come, a hundred years hence, a more momentous 
question for England : a Saxon population in Ireland will assuredly 
forget that they ever came from England ; at all events, they will be 
bom in Ireland, and their property is there, and that will be enough 
for them. Then will come the struggle of self; the Saxon against 
Saxon. A Saxon colony in Ireland ! But long before that the tri- 
colour flag may wave over the United States of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This is the march of the Saxon onwards to democracy ; self- 
government, self-rule ; with him, self is everything." (P. 379.) 

So that if Ireland populated by Saxons will be certain to throw off 
its allegiance to the British government, we cannot sec the political 
gain of forcing the Irishman from the soil. In speaking of the op- 
pression of the Norman government, Knox appears to forget that the 
republican form of government under Cromwell was far more oppres- 
sive and disastrous to the Irish people. The Protectorate of Crom- 
well was practically a policy of extirpation of the Irish, and the signi- 
ficant execration, " The curse of Cromwell," to this day perpetuates 
the memory of the massacres of Wexford and Drogheda.* 

Some may point to Fenianism and the present condition of Ireland 
as a proof that there is actually a strong republican sympathy at this 

* " When Cromwell sent his memorable despatch to the Long Parliament 
narrating his success at Drogheda, and how those to whom quarter had been 
promised, had been right gloriously burnt alive, the Long Parliament voted 
a thanksgiving day and thanks to Cromwell, with special approbation of the 
' execution done at Drogheda.' English Protestants are fond of repeating 
how the Pope struck a medal in honour of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
but I have yet to meet the first one who has branded in becoming terms 
the conduct of the English Parliament on receiving news of the atrocity at 
Drogheda. In short, the whole conduct of the English Commonwealth 
towards the Irish nation was so sanguinary and remorseless, that more 
than any other episode of the relations between the two nations, it remains 
rooted in the memory of the victim nation, and rises up as an insuperable 
obstacle, under present conditions, to a reconciliation between the English 
and Irish people." — History of the English Colony in Ireland. By Peter 
Fox, Esq. 

o2 
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moment general among a Celtic people. The causes of this may he 
explained without in any way contradicting the views of Knox as to 
the genius of the Celtic race. AVe must remember that the misgo- 
vernment of centuries, consequent on the persistent ignoring of ob- 
vious racial distinctions between Irish and English, has led to the 
expatriation of the best blood and energy of Ireland. The scions of 
the old Irish families, the descendants of their ancient chiefs, those 
who should be the leaders and representatives of the race, are now to 
be found scattered throughout Europe, serving with distinction in the 
continental armies. Latterly, moreover, an immense exodus of the 
people has taken place, and is still going on. Mr. Train says there 
are in America ten millions of Irish. Possibly lie is not the most 
reliable authority. We must define our terms when we speak of the 
Irish in America. According to the census returns of 1861, the number 
of Irish natives in the United States amounted to 1,611,304. But if 
we take the whole of the Irish colony, including not only emigrants 
from Ireland, but the descendants of Irish parents born and living in the 
United States, the numbers may not fall so far short of Mr. Train's 
estimate. Irish -American citizens naturally incline to sympathise with 
the political views of their adopted country. They have fought for 
the star-spangled banner of the Republic as their fellow countrymen 
fought for the British flag ; and in either, or any service, no braver 
men can be found than those composing Irish regiments. Irishmen 
fight well in any cause. They illustrate the great quality of the 
Celtic race, the most warlike in the world. Hence, the republican 
sympathy imported by American-Irish to their brethren in Ireland, 
fed and sustained by disbanded Federal soldiers. So far, then, from 
this furnishing an argument against the character of the race as drawn 
by Knox, it is indeed a very strong confirmation of its truth. In 
America the Irish cling together ; they do not, like the Saxon, settle 
down contented, and forget their native country. On the contrary, 
they combine to free their brethren in Ireland from the rule of the 
Saxon. If such a combination takes a form apparently actively op- 
posed to the characteristics of the race — such, for example, as the de- 
claration of an Irish republic — it is to be accounted for by the fact, 
that those who assert their self-appointed claim to be the representatves 
of the Irish people, have been bred in a republic, and are imbued with 
republican ideas. Fenianism is a temporary political agitation, utterly 
antagonistic to the genius of the Celtic race, illustrated in the patri- 
archal government of chiefs ruling over clans. A Celtic people must 
always have a leader, call him by what name you please, — chief, king, 
emperor, or sultan. Thackeray, who has left us some elaborate studies 
of Irish character in his novels, illustrated the clannish instinct of the 
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race when he said, " There never was a poor Irishman in London who 
had not a poorer Irishman hanging on to him."'"' 

Time will show whether the Irish in America will ever heartily em- 
brace the republican institutions developed by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
They live together and intermarry, cling together, vote together, in- 
fluence the elections, and get up filibustering expeditions on their own 
account. They retain their own form of religion, and they will never 
willingly submit to a government antagonistic of race in America any 
more than in Europe. They are already showing themselves as trou- 
blesome to the Saxon race in America as to the Saxon race in Eng- 
land. And unless we are greatly mistaken, the future of the Irish 
Celt in America will triumphantly illustrate the truth of Knox's 
statements, that race never changes, and that race is everything in 
human affairs. The problem of uniting distinct races peaceably and 
contentedly under one form of government is the same in America as 
in Europe ; possibly the difficulty may be found greater there than 
with us.t 

Mr. Peter Fox, author of an elaborate and impartially-written essay 
on the English colony in Ireland (the only fault of which is that he 
does not give the race-question its full and proper weight and consi- 
deration), observes that it was the avowed policy of the statesmen of 
Elizabeth, Cromwell and Queen Anne, " to cut off the Irish head, 
allow its tail to live in the hardest conditions, and supply the trunk 
and tail with an English cranium." Consequently the Irish gentry 
fled to the continent. 

" But the proper place for these O'Donnels, Taafes, Dillons, Mac- 
donnels, MacMahons, Macarthys, and many others, ought to have 
been Ireland and not Spain, France, Lorrain, Savoy, and Austria. 
The Irish tail has, with becoming spirit, refused to accept the English 
head which the British government artificially joined on to it, and 
has developed for itself a head which, alas ! is not all that the well- 
wishers of Ireland desire for it." 

Mr. James Higgin, F.A.S.L., has in a little pamphlet (The Irish 
Government Difficulty considered as a Mace Question), in which, accept- 
ing views of race similar to those of Knox put forth by M. de Gobi- 
neau {Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races), to the effect, " that 
different races have different lines to travel on in their developments, 

# Vide Captain Costigan, and other Irish characters, in the excellent novel 
of Pendennis, which is quite anthropological in its delineations of the Irish 
Celt. 

•f- While this is passing through the press, these views receive fresh con- 
firmation. The journals report great riots in New York between Irish and 
German immigrants. Wherever there are Irish, fighting follows as a matter 
of course. 
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and that any attempt to force (or induce) them to adopt other ways 
generally produce discord and misfortune," advocated the practical 
application of these principles to the pacification of Ireland. He sug- 
gests that it might be advantageous to conciliate the two great sec- 
tions of the population, of papists (Celts) in the South- West and Pro- 
testants (Saxons and Celtic-Saxons) in the North-East, by dividing 
the Island for the purpose of government, with reference especially to 
the race derivation of its people : the north-eastern part to be en- 
tirely assimilated with Great Britain, and treated as much as possible 
as if St. George's Channel did not exist : the south-western part to 
be governed by a viceroy appointed, responsible to the crown, chosen 
from one of their most respected old catholic noble families, with 
large administrative powers, and to be assisted by a council selected 
from the principal territorial families, by vote or otherwise, as might 
be decided. He observes — 

" It is only one of the temporary misfortunes of the hour, that as 
in the present Fenian troubles, a mania for republicanism has developed 
itself. That is a form of government most alien to their instincts, and 
has only shown itself in this culmination of their troubles from the 
active aid brought them by those of their blood connected with the 
United States, and it may be noted that in that country the Celtic 
Irish race is recognised as rather an impediment than otherwise to 
the well-working of republican representative Institutions." 

We commend these considerations as deserving the attention due to 
a jjractical suggestion emanating from one who forms an exce]}tion to 
the general rule of utterly ignoring all distinctions of race. We have 
tried that system for seven hundred years, and we have the present 
dead lock and suspension of constitutional government in Ireland. 
How much longer shall we go on with our complacent political tinker- 
ing 1 The Irish question is the question of the day. Everybody is 
offering suggestions, and it is owing to the steady stupidity with which 
John Bull persists in ignoring all racial distinctions that these sugges- 
tions are of such an impracticable and worthless character. Lord Stanley 
says most justly : " Do not let us call in quacks — do not let us fly to 
desperate remedies because the doctors cannot find out an instant and 
perfect cure for a disease which is of long standing." Surely it is the 
veriest quackery to pretend to prescribe without first making an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the disease. Ireland has long been politically sick, 
and a number of political doctors are fighting and squabbling about 
the efficacy of their respective drugs while the patient is dying. When 
any one ventures to hint that the patient is of a different race, and that 
the medical treatment which exactly suits the constitution of Britannia 
may be most detrimental to Erin, they unite in laughing the suggestion 
to scorn. When will our medicine men perceive that what suits Saxon 
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England will not suit Celtic Ireland ? Let us call in an anthropolo- 
gical doctor. Let Dr. Knox instruct us from his grave. Let us put 
an end to the present political representation of the famous consulta- 
tion of physicians satirised by Moliere. If we persist in utterly ignoring 
the constitution of the patient, — the fact of Race, we are treating the 
Irish Celt in the cavalier fashion of M. TomSs, when he said, " Un 
homme mort n'est qu'un homme mort, et ne tire point a consequence ; 
mais uue formalite negligee porte un notable prejudice a tout le corps 
des medecins." We are now about teaching the people, our future 
governors, their letters. Would it not be well if the education move- 
ment could be extended — if our statesmen, our members of parliament, 
our bishops, clergy, the aristocracy of blood, and the aristocracj' of 
wealth, the upper classes and educated people generally, could be in- 
duced to learn, their anthropological alphabet ; if men called on to 
regulate the destiny of millions of human beings of divers races, only 
knew a very little of the nature of those races whom they govern — 
say about as much as intelligent schoolboys know of beetles, bull frogs, 
titmice, and tadpoles 1 Then, instead of crying peace when there is 
no peace, instead of M.P.'s stumping the country and making state- 
ments which the merest tyro in anthropological science could refute, 
there might be some faint rational prospect of better times and peace 
to the world. Fenianism startled John Bull, and taught him that there 
may be after all, something in comparative anthropology. Recent events, 
and the actual existing crisis, prove that we can no longer with safety 
to ourselves, continue to ignore the vital question of distinction in races. 
We have received a significant practical commentary on the value of 
the views put forward in the Races of Men, and especially on that, 
a portion of which we are called on to govern — the great, warlike, 
warm-hearted Celtic race. 
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Although Professor Nilsson's classical work on the prehistoric 
races of Scandinavia is well known in England by repute, it has 
hitherto remained a sealed book to the ordinary student, owing to 
the fact that the language in which it is written is so little cultivated 
amongst us. The German translation by Meissner of the volume on 
The Bronze Age has certainly rendered that portion of the work more 

* The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. An Essay o» Comparative 
Ethnography, and a Contribution to the History of the Development of Mankind. 
By Sven Nilsson. Third edition. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. London : Longmans, Green, and Co., 1868. 



